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THE FRUITS 
OF EXPANSION 


Hew could any large enterprise 

even an industrial giant— 
boost both sales and profits by 
more than 300 per cent in the 
short space of a decade? 

What magic made it possible 
for one listed company’s sales to 
spurt to $3,095 million in 1955 
from $769 million in 1946—its net 
earnings to expand to $201 from 
$43 million in the same 10 years? 

Obviously, it must have been well 
managed. But, lots of companies 
enjoy excellent management, al- 
though few of them are able to sell 
several billion dollars’ worth of 
products in a single year. 

Perhaps the following short sen- 
tence 





taken from the corpora- 
tion’s 1955 annual report—may 
supply at least an important part 
of the answer: 

Huge Investment 

“Since 1945 the Company's in- 
vestment in the modernization and 
expansion of its laboratories, plant 
and equipment has totaled $1.1 
billion.” 

In the last decade only. this com- 
pany has added 58 plants in new 
locations—12 of them in 1946, 10 
in 1947, 9 in 1948, 2 in 1949, 1 in 
1950, 6 in. 1951, 3 m 1952, 5 in 





1953. 2 in 1954 and 8 in 1955. 

Last year alone, plants added at 
new locations included a general- 
purpose control plant at Blooming- 
ton, Ill. an outdoor lighting equip- 
ment plant at Hendersonville. \. 
C., an atomic test station at Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, and an electronic reg- 
ulator, aircraft controls plant at 
Waynesboro. Va. 

To what extent have employes 
shared in this company’s 10-year 
erowth? 

Well. the average number of em- 
ployes increased to 214,794 last 
year from 159,435 in 1946, a gain 
of 35 per cent. But total earnings 
of employes spurted 174 per cent 
to $1.108 million in 1955 from 
$405 million ten years earlier. In- 
cidentally. total earnings of em- 
ployes last year topped total divi- 
dend declarations by a ratio of 
7.6-to-1. 

Can you identify this company ? 

If not, its name is the tenth one 
in the table on page 9 of this issue. 
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8,630,000 


SHAREOWNERS 


genom Capitalism is on the 
march! 

The number of individuals own- 
ing shares of stock in publicly-held 
companies totaled 8,630,000 at 
the year-end—a new high and a 
gain of 33 per cent in the past 
four years. 

Of the stockholder population. 
6.880.000, or nearly 80 per cent, 
owned shares listed on the “Big 
Board”—a figure exceeding the 
total number of shareowners in all 
publicly-held companies early in 
1952. In addition, some 1.400.000 
people owned shares of stock in 
private corporations only: while 
approximately 100,000,000 indi- 
viduals might be considered indi- 
rect stockholders by virtue of their 
investments in insurance com- 
funds or other 
financial enterprises which own 
common stocks. 


panies, pension 


Authoritative Study 


The Stock Exchange’s 1956 Cen- 
sus of Shareowners is the first de- 
tailed and authoritative study of 
the nation’s stockholder popula- 
tion since the Brookings Institu- 
tion disclosed that people owning 
shares in publicly-held companies 
numbered 6,490,000 early in 1952. 

The accompanying Table No. 1] 

comparing highlights of the lat- 
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est study with the Brookings’ find- 
ings—shows clearly what G. Keith 
Funston, President of the New 
York Stock Exchange, termed “the 
great progress made in the last 
few years in broadening share- 
ownership and creating a “People’s 
Capitalism.’ ’ 


Facts Disclosed 


Other facts about the nation’s 
shareowners disclosed in the latest 
study of them shown in 
more detail in the tables accom- 
panying this article 
following: 


most 


included the 


e@ Two-thirds of all shareowners 
have annual 
than $7,500. 

@ Women shareowners—notably 
housewives and non-employed 
women—outnumber men. 


incomes of less 


e@ The typical shareowner is 48 
years old, compared with 5] 
four years ago. 

e@ The median income of today’s 
shareowner is $6,200, against 
$7,100 in 1952. 

e The greatest growth in share- 
ownership has taken place in 
communities with populations 
of from 2.500 to 25.000. 

e@ About half of the four-year 
rise in shareownership took 
place in 1955. 








Factors responsible for the sharp 
increase in the stockholder popula- 
tion last year included the nation’s 
continued economic growth which 
has been reflected in generally ris- 
ing equity values: increased par- 


ticipation in corporation — stock 
purchase plans; activities of in- 
vestment companies; the growing 
popularity of such periodic stock 
purchase techniques as the Monthly 
Investment Plan; partial relief 





MAJOR CHANGES IN THE NATION’S SHAREOWNER 
POPULATION DURING THE PAST FOUR YEARS 


TABLE No. 1 


No. of Individual 
Shareowners of 
Public Corporations 


Total U.S. Population 


Shareowner Incidence 
To Adult Population 


No. of Female 
Shareowners 


No. of Male 
Shareowners 


No. of Individual 
Shareowners with 
Household Incomes 
of $5,000 or Less 


No. of Individual 
Shareowners With 
Household Incomes 


of Over $5,000 


Median Income 
of Shareowners 


No. of Stock 
Issues Held by 
Average Shareowner 


Median Age of 
Shareowners 


1955 Year-End 


8,630,000 
170,268,000 
1-in-12 


4,455,000 


4,175,000 


3,120,000 


5,160,000 


Early 1952 Gain 


6,490,000 33% 


155,520,000* 9.5% 


1-in-16 


3,230,000 38% 


3,260,000 28% 


2,050,000 52% 


4,440,000 16% 
$6,200 $7,100 


4.25 4.1 


48 51 


* Transients and institutional population, U. S. citizens living abroad and the populations 
of U. S. territories and possessions were NOT included in the total population shown in 


the 1952 Brookings study. 
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TABLE No. 2 
Individual Shareowners by Income 
1956 Census and 1952 Brookings 
1956 Census 1952 Brookings 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Number of Total Number of Total 
Under $3,000 960,000 11.6 630,000 9.7 
$3,000-$5,000 2,160,000 26.1 1,420,000 21.9 
$5,000-$7,500 2,190,000 26.4 4,440,000 68.4 
$7,500 and Over 2,970,000 35.9 
Sub-total 8,280,000 100.0 6,490,000 100.0 
Not Classified 
by Income 350,000 = - 
Total 8,630,000 = 6,490,000 = 
from the double tax on corporate 1,699,000, California, 1,011,000, 


dividends; enactment of state leg- 
islation facilitating stock gifts to 
minors; and the broad educational 
activities of the Exchange Com- 
munity, the securities industry and 
many corporations in creating 
greater awareness of the risks and 
rewards of shareownership. 

Three states—New York, with 


and Illinois with 732,000—top all 
others in respect to shareowner- 
ship population. However, propor- 
tionately, New England has_ the 
largest shareowner population— 
1 person out of every 10—of any 
section of the country. New Hamp- 
shire. Massachusetts, New York, 
Rhode Island and New Jersey each 





TABLE No. 3 
Individual Shareowners of 


Public Corporations by Sex 





1956 Census and 1952 Brookings 
































Individual Shareowners 
1956 Census 1952 Brookings 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Population Number of Total Number of Total 
Males—All Ages 83,416,000 4,175,000 48.4 3,260,000 50.2 
49.0% 
Females—All Ages 86,852,000 || 4,455,000 51.6 3,230,000 49.8 
51.0% 
Total 170,268,000 8,630,000 100.0 6,490,000 100.0 
100.0% 
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have a ratio of better than 1 share- 
owner to each 10 residents; while 
Illinois, 


Vermont and California are all 


Delaware, Connecticut. 


well above the national average 
of 1-in-20, 

Today's shareowners are not 
only more numerous than they 
were four years ago, they're bet- 
ter educated. Eighty-one per cent 
have at least a complete high 
school education. compared with 
only 70.6 per cent in 1952. Share- 
owners with college degrees in- 
creased to 29.2 from 20.5 per cent. 

America’s shareowners aren't 
confined to any particular occu- 
pational pattern. Aside from 
housewives and — non-employed 
women—the largest single group 
at 34.2 per cent—no category ac- 
counts for over 18 per cent of the 
total. 

The new shareowner census was 
made possible through the coop- 
eration of 4.600 publicly-held com- 
panies, 1.200 brokers, 200 banks 





and trust companies, the National 
\ssociation of Securities Dealers, 
the National Association of Invest- 
ment Companies, the American So- 


ciety of Corporate Secretaries, 
corporate transfer agents, the 
American Stock Exchange and 16 
regional exchanges in this country 
and in Honolulu. 

New, low-cost sampling tech- 
niques—designed by the Stock 
I;xchange—were tested and_per- 
fected in field trials last year. 

Some 4,600 publicly-held com- 
panies were canvassed. These com- 
panies were asked to supply 
their total number of stockholders 
of record, plus breakdowns of 












































TABLE No. 4 
Individual Shareowners By Age 
1956 Census 
| Population Individual Shareowners 
As Per Cent Per Cent 
Age Group Per Cent Number of Population Number of Total 
| 
21 to 34 Years | 30.7 30,660,000 79 2,230,000 26.9 
35 to 44 Years 22.7 22,620,000 5.5 1,240,000 15.0 
45 to 54 Years 18.6 18,610,000 9.1 1,700,000 20.5 
55 to 64 Years | 14.3 14,230,000 14,2 2,020,000 24.4 
65 Yearsand Over | 13.7 13,680,000 8.0 1,090,000 13.2 
Sub-total | 100.0 | 99,800,000 8.3 8,280,000 100.0 
Not Classified | 70,468,000 0.5 350,000 - 
Total | 170,268,000 5.1 8,630,000 
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stockholder totals as between in- 
dividuals and such non-individuals 
as financial institutions, types of 
holdings and number of shares 
held. The corporations covered 
had a total of 6.679 stock issues, 
aggregating 7,900,000,000 shares. 
held by some 31,237,000 stock- 
holders of record. 

The number of individual share- 
owners had to be determined from 
This called for elimi- 
nating the duplication existing in 
stockholder lists — a 
duplication arising from the fact 
that many investors own shares in 


these data. 


corporate 


more than one company. 


[xchange devised a method of seg- 
mentizing sampling — stock- 
holder lists. This was accomplished 


and 


by asking some 1,500 corporations 
and 1.200 brokers to submit names 
and addresses of stockholders fall- 
ing 10 alphabetical seg- 
ments selected at Such 
lists were then analyzed and dupli- 
cated were eliminated. 
For instance. if John Doe. 10 
Smith Street. Smithtown. Colo- 
rado, owned shares of ABC Cor- 
poration, XYZ and 


Enterprises, Inc., he was counted 


within 
random. 


hames 


Company 


in the census only once—not three 


times. 


























In collaboration with Alfred As a result of the elimination of 
Politz Research. Inc.. the Stock duplications from the lists ana- 
TABLE No. 5 
Adult Shareowners by City Size 
1956 Census and 1952 Brookings 
Individual Shareowners 
1956 Census 1952 Brookings 
As Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
City Size Population of Population Number of Total Number of Total 
500,000 & Over 19,530,000 8.4 1,650,000 19.9 1,320,000 20.4 
19.5 
100,000-500,000 12,050,000 11.0 1,320,000 16.0 1,520,000 23.4 
12.1 
25,000- 100,000 11,750,000 9.9 1,160,000 14.0 870,000 13.4 
11.8 
10,000-25,000 9,200,000 12.1 1,110,000 13.4 580,000 8.9 
9.2 
2,500- 10,000 14,570,000 10.2 1,480,000 17.9 570,000 8.8 
14.6 
Rural Areas (Farm| 32,700,000 4.8 1,560,000 18.8 1,630,000 25.1 
and Non-farm) 32.8° 
Sub-total 99,800,000 8.3 8,280,000 100.0 6,490,000 100.0 
100.0° 
Not Classified by 
City Size 70,468,000 0.5 350,000 - 
Total 170,268,000 5.1 8,630,000 - 6,490,000 = 
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lyzed, a “duplication ratio” was 





Like any survey using a proba- ever undertaken. 


bility sampling, the 1956 Share- 
devised which made it possible to owner Census is subject to some 
estimate the number of individual measurable margin of error. How- 
shareowners of all public cor- ever, the latest study is believed 
porations. to be the most accurate of its kind 











TABLE No. 6 
Individual Shareowners 









By Geographic Regions—1956 Census 








Population * Individual Shareowners 















(Me., N. H., Vt., 
Mass., R. |., Conn.) 





Middle Atlantic 19.4 32,951,000 8.9 
(N. Y., N. J., Penn.) 

East North Central 19.7 33,473,000 5.1 
(Ohio, Ind., IIl., 
Mich., Wis.) 

West North Central 8.7 14,810,000 33 


(Minn., lowa, Mo., N.D., 
S. D., Neb., Kans.) 


South Atlantic 13.9 23,742,000 3.0 
(Del., Md., D. of Col. 


Va., W. Va., N. C., 
S. C., Ga., Fla.) 


East South Central 6.9 11,722,000 1.3 
(Ky., Tenn., Ala., Miss.) 


West South Central 9.4 16,046,000 1.8 
(Ark., La., Okla., Texas) 
Mountain 3.5 6,053,000 3.4 


(Mont., Ida., Wyo., 
Colo., N. M., Ariz., 


Utah, Nev.) 
Pacific 10.6 18,029,000 6.3 
(Wash., Ore., Calif.) 
Sub-Total 
Continental U. S. 97.9 166,720,000 52 


U. S. Territories and 

















Possessions 1.8 2,982,000 0.3 
Foreign Countries— 

U.S. Citizens Only 0.3 566,000 3:2 

TOTAL 100.0 170,268,000 5.1 


2,924,000 


1,703,000 


485,000 


722,000 


155,000 


292,000 


203,000 


1,142,000 


8,604,000 
8,000 


18,000 
8,630,000 





As Per Cent Per Cent 
Geographic Region | Per Cent Number of Population Number of Total 
New England 5.8 9,894,000 9.9 978,000 11.3 


33.9 


19.7 


5.6 


8.4 


0.2 
100.0 





seas assigned an A. P. O. or F. P. O. mailing address in these states. 





* Source: Sales Management, Inc. Survey of Buying Power, May 1956. Totals for New York, Cali- 
fornia and Washington were adjusted by NYSE to include all members of the Armed Forces over- 
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BUCKEYE PIPE LINE 


JOINS TRADING LIST 


ec day in the United States 
nearly 8 million barrels of 
petroleum products move from 
producing areas to refining sta- 
tions, to distribution centers and, 
finally, to corner service stations. 
Over 625,000 barrels flow daily 
through facilities of The Buckeye 
Pipe Line Co.. whose 1,121,483 
shares of non-par value common 
stock (Ticker symbol: BKP) were 
listed on the Exchange late in June. 
Pipeline Mileage 

This company and _ subsidaries 
operate nearly 9,000 miles of pipe 
lines in seven states extending 
from Illinois to New York. Cus- 
tomers of this 70-year old enter- 
prise, originally part of the Stand- 
ard Oil Trust. include major mar- 
keters located mainly in Illinois. 
Indiana, Ohio. Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania. New York and New Jersey. 

Transportation of refined prod- 
ucts gasoline. kerosene, diesel 
fuels and heating oils—is gaining. 
Last year over a third of the com- 
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pany’s $19,002,000 
from this source, compared with 
only 10 per cent a decade ago. 

Buckeye operates a trunk line 
system for transporting crude, a 
pipe line system for refined prod- 
ucts and a gathering system for 
crude collection in Ohio fields. 
Last year a record 202,041,000 
barrels of crude and refined prod- 
ucts were handled. 

Net income in 1955 set a new 
record at $2.242,000, equal to 
$2.05 per common share. In the 
initial quarter of this year, net im- 
proved to $789,000, or 72 cents a 
share, from $543,000, or 50 cents. 
in the same 1955 quarter. 


gross 


came 


Dividend Record 

Buckeye Pipe Line has paid divi- 
dends every year since 1911. 

In 1955 the company’s 6,000 
shareowners received $1 in cash 
dividends. So far this year. two 
quarterly of 30 
each have been paid—on 
15 and on June 15. 


cents 


March 


payments 





VOLUME 


PARADE 


LED BY GENERAL MOTORS 





| Magee Motors CorpoRATION, 
which ranked no better than 
twelfth in the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year, led the volume 
parade on the Stock Exchange in 
the first six months of 1956, It dis- 
placed Pennsylvania Railroad, 
which slumped to ninth. 

Trading in the giant automobile 
manufacturer's common stock in- 
creased to 4.709.500 shares in the 
first half of the current year from 
2.214.100 shares in the same six 
1955 months, or 113 per cent. 

Second largest turnover in the 
half-year was registered by Stand- 
ard Oil Company (New Jersey). 
which did not have sufficient vol- 
ume to make the 25 most active 
list in the first six 1955 months. 

Both General Motors and Jersey 
Standard stocks have been split 
3-for-1 in the recent past—the auto 
issue last November and the oil in 
March —and the heavier trading in 
both would seem to be further evi- 
dence that splits increase investor 
interest. 


8 


Although the volume of all trad- 
ing on the Stock Exchange was less 
in the first six months of this year 
than in the corresponding period 
of last. the aggregate turnover for 
the 25 most active issues was 
greater. The reported “Big Board” 
share volume decreased by 17 per 
cent to 298.497.687 shares in the 
1956 half-year from 359.688.156 
shares in the same 1955 months. 
But, combined volume for the 25 
most active stocks increased by 
nearly 12 per cent to 49,307,700 
shares from 44,180,400. 


25 Leaders 

The table on the next page cites 
the 25 most active listed stocks in 
the first half of 1956. and share 
turnover for each issue in the in- 
itial six months of both of the 
last two years. Where there is a 
figure in parenthesis after the name 
of a stock, it indicates that particu- 
lar issue's volume ranking in the 
first six months of 1955. if it was 
then one of the 25 leaders. 

Combined volume of the 25 
stocks accounted for 16.5 per cent 
of the total turnover on the Ex- 
change in the first half of this year. 

Only 12 of the tabled stocks were 
also among the 25 most active in 
the first half 1955. 

The repeaters were General 
Motors. U. S. Steel. Sperry Rand. 
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Avco, Pennsylvania Railroad, Gen- 
eral Electric, Chrysler, Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph, New 
York Central, Boeing Airplane. 
\naconda and Alleghany Corp. 

The 13 which dropped out of the 
list this year—in the order of their 
1955 rankings—were: 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton, —Gen- 
eral Dynamics, Curtiss-Wright. 
Electrical & Musical Industries. 
Libby, MeNeill & Libby, Pan 
American Airways, G. L. Martin. 
Hupp. Republic Steel. St. Paul 
Railroad, Fairchild Engine, Jones 
& Laughlin and Radio Corp. 





25 MOST ACTIVE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
STOCKS DURING THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1956 


General Motors Corp. (12) 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
U. S. Steel Corp. (9) 


Sperry Rand Corporation (2) 
Avco Mfg. Corp. (8) 
Royal Dutch Petroleum Co 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co. (1) 
General Electric Co. (10) 


Fruehaur tromer Co. . «...< 6 sic sax: 
Panhandle Oil Corp. ............. 


Chrysler Corp. (11) 


National Distillers Products Corp 


POM RIMM nsliStonn Sic tarsi gn cane oe 
International Tel. & Tel. Corp. (15). . 


New York Central R. R. Co. (4) 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
Rhodesian Selection Trust Limited 


Boeing Airplane Co. (14) 
Anaconda Company (17) 
Penn-Texas Corporation 

Alleghany Corp. (7) 


* Old and new issues combined. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. ....... 
Benguet Consolidated Inc. ........ 


Studebaker-Packard Corp. ........ 


Reynolds Metals Co. ............. 
Totals: (25 Steaks)... .ccocc ean 


Reported Round-Lot Sales 
Ist Six Months 








1956 1955 
.. 4,709,500 2,214,100 
.. 3,421,600* 1,408,100 
.. 3,106,000 2,539,800* 
.. 2,598,000 972,300 
.. 2,572,700 1,263,100 
.. 2,241,700 3,943,000** 
.. 2,225,100 2,596,000 
.. 2,055,600 1,430,300 
.. 1,996,400 4,263,400 
.. 1,728,100 2,464,100 
-.  1,659,900* 507,000 
.. 1,617,800 991,700 
.. 1,613,800 2,419,400 
.. 1,584,400 1,284,800 
.. 1,567,500 1,072,400 
.. 1,567,300 1,501,300 
.. 1,564,200 1,985,700 
.. 1,549,600 3,031,400 
.. 1,538,100 877,900 
.. 1,469,200 $4 
.. 1,446,900 2,142,300 
.. 1,443,400 1,921,400 
.. 1,395,000 546,900 
.. 1,372,800 2,634,000 
.. 1,263,100 170,000 
.. 49,307,700 44,180,400 


** Includes Sperry Corp., Remington Rand and Sperry Rand Corp. 
tt Admitted to trading on the New York Stock Exchange in July, 1955. 
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STOCK SPLITS SET RECORD : 
CO 
IN 1956 HALF-YEAR 
HE number of listed stocks split split 2-for-1 or better, and 1955, 
Teter or better during the first when 73 splits were registered. 

half of the current year established Of the 56 splits in the first half 

a new high record for the period at of this year, 38, or 67.9 per cent, 
56. were in a ratio of 2-for-1. Four S| 
Not only that, but the six-month — were split 214-for-1. 11 were split li 
total was larger than the number — 3-for-1, two were split 4-for-1. and te 
recorded in the full 12 months of — 1 was split 5-for-1. pe 
all but two preceding years Throughout the past decade, the It 


1946, when 74 listed stocks were number of stocks split 2-for-1 or 





LISTED STOCKS SPLIT 2-FOR-1 OR BETTER L 





Split Effective Ist Half 1956 Price Range 
Stock Ratio Date Open = High Low Close 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.... 2-for-1 February 6 $31340 $43V%e $273%4a $40% Mi 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co... ... 2-for-1 June 18 33340 3750 3la 344 Me 
American Distilling Co.. .e-+ 2-for-1 April 12 277%sa 2978a 22% 264 N. 
American Metal Co., Ltd........ 2-for-1 May 21 31Vea 357%ea 27 2938 Ne 
American Potash & Chemical (1) 21/2-for-1 May 9 43Vea 5034 38V4a 47 Or 
Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp..... 2-for-1 May 14 29Vea 36 277/8a 33/2 0 
Atlas Corporation............. 4-for-1 June 1 11Vga 113¢a 93g 938 Po 
Babcock & Wilcox Co........... 3-for-1 May 1 343¢a 443, 3150 397% | Pe 
Briggs & Stratton Corp......... 3-for-1 April 24 3018a 42°/8 293/8a 4038 | Ph 
Carpenter Steel Co............. 2-for-1 February 24 4240 573% 385 a 48 Pi 
Chesapeake Corp. of Virginia... 2-for-1 April 9 34'/2a 43 32a 3934 } Pl 
Chic., Rock Island & Pacific..... 2-for-1 January 23 423/40 4358 37/2 3834 Pr 
Clark Equipment Co............ 2-for-1 May 16 441/20 61 39a 593% Re 
Combustion Engineering, Inc.... 3-for-1 May 14 245/a 305a 23a 2778 Se 
Continental Can Company, Inc.. 2-for-1 February 15 44\4a 50 39a 47/2 Se 
Continental Insurance Company. 2-for-1 March 15 523a 583g 47/2 4814 St 
Delaware & Hudson Company... 3-for-1 May 28 28340 31% 253a 273% Ss 
Federated Department Stores.... 2-for-1 February 20 345¢a 377% 3134 33 Sc 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insur....... 2-for-1 March 15 54¥2a 61 49 50% x 
Fruehauf Trailer Co............ 2-for-1 February 1 275a 375a 245¢a 3134 St 
General Foods Corp............ 2-for-1 June 6 46a 50/2 421/20 4658 z 
General Shoe Corp............. 2-for-1 March 26 317%sa 317%sa 24/2 252 , 
Hercules Powder Co............ 3-for-1 May 1 4470 51% 41/2 4814 U 
Intertype Corporation.......... 2-for-1 March 15 21a 2258 20a 215 U 
Johns-Manville Corp........... 2-for-1 March 26 4450 5834 413¢a 5034 U 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co..... 2-for-1 April 30 4la 463/4 35340 455% : 
RN 553.0 win 5 heh ien baa bs 2-for-1 June 1 35340 41/2 34a 35/2 ‘ 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co.... 2-for-1 June 25 551/20 753/40 521/2a 74 , 
(1) Class B stock designated as common in April, 1956. ‘ 
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better in the first half of each year 
compared as follows: 


1951... 26 
1950 ... 11 
1949 ... 12 
1948 ... 16 
1947 ... 15 


1956:...... 56 
1955... 47 
1954 ... 13 
1963 ... 19 
1952 24 

U.S. Gypsum, with a 5-for-] 
split on January 30, was the only 
listed stock which split to that ex- 
tent. both Atlas Cor- 
poration and Shahmoon Industries. 
Inc. (formerly Warren Foundry & 
Pipe Corp.) split 4-for-1. 


However. 


The table below shows split ra- 
effective dates and market 
price movements of the 56 stocks 
during the first six months of the 
current year. 


tios, 


For more than 70 per cent of 
the tabled stocks. mid-year market 
prices were higher than those reg- 
istered at the start of 1956. 

However, only one of the cited 
issues —- Owens-Corning Fiberglas 

was selling at its 1956 high when 
June ended, although several others 
were only slightly below their best 
1956 prices at mid-year. 





OR BETTER DURING FIRST HALF OF 1956 





Split Effective Ist Half 1956 Price Range 
Stock Ratio Date Open = High Low Close 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co.. 2-for-1 March 1 $35a $421%4 $32Vea $36 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc... 2-for-1 June 1 47/20 473/40 40//2a 4134 
N. Y., Chic., & St. Louis R.R.... 2-for-1 June 18 23a 34Vea 27a 29 
Northern Pacific Railway Co..... 2-for-1 May 14 37/20 45Vea 35a 42% 
re 2-for-1 January 30 381/20 47\/2 33% 437 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp.. 2-for-1 May 21 46\/2a 76/2 44\4a 762 
Parker Rust-Proof Co........... 2-for-1 February 2 29a 301/2 238 25 
Petroleum Corp. of Ameri:a.... 2-for-1 March 13 153a 22°/2 15Vea 17% 
Phillips-Jones Corp............. 3-for-1 January 5 15a 15% 12/2 13 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal.. 3-for-1 February 27 33a 447g 315¢a 4334 
PURI INES & 9.550. acrarcaetpsuere tats 2-for-1 May 28 13a 16 125%a 1334 
Procter & Gamble Co........... 2-for-1 June 25 495/ga 55V4a 47 4a 487% 
Revere Copper & Brass Inc...... 2-for-1 May 7 37Vea 453/40 34340 38 
Seaboard Air Line R. R. Co...... 2-for-1 April 25 3720 443% 355a 39Ve 
Seaboard Finance Co........... 2-for-1 February 27 18a 197%, 17% 17%, 
Shahmoon Industries, Inz. (2)... 4-for-1 February 28 233ea 50 224 36g 
Southern Railway Co. Common.. 2°/2-for-1 June 12 433ea 5la 393a 45V/2 
Southern Railway Co. Pref...... 2\/2-for-1 May 2? 20//2a 3la 20Vea 2036 
Standard Oil Co. of Cal........ 2-for-1 June 18 45Vea 5814 433/40 50/2 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.)....... 3-for-1 March 19 51’ga 62568 473/ga 57 
Tel Autograph Corporation... .. 2-for-1 May 4 14340 165a 2] 14 
Texas Compeiny.......0.ccce8s 2-for-1 June 11 61\4a 697/8a 577sa 64/2 
Union Bag & Paper Corp....... 3-for-1 February 24 33Vea 47/2 313¢a 397% 
i Be WOME BOs kcacrtenaes 3-for-1 May 29 19V4a 24/2 18a 223% 
DS, eae Cin 0 4:5:6:5:05-0100% 5-for-1 January 30 62a 72% 541/2 6451/2 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp.. 2-for-1 May 21 16V%4a 22a 153¢a 1934 
a 3-for-1 February 14 391/20 405 34 393/44 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co......... 2'/2-for-1 April 27 25%4a = 332 245/20 28a 


2) Formerly known as Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp., present name adopted in May, 1956. 


a Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 
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Student Investors 
Learn Economics 


by Howarp I. Youne 


President, American Zinc, Lead and Smelting Company 


) Ire unknowingly a high 
school history teacher in Ny- 


ack, New York. may have opened 
a new era in the instruction of 
economics. 

Instead of the usual dry text 
book information dealt out in most 
high school classes around the 
country. this teacher’s students 
have actual working knowledge of 
the American system of free enter- 
prise. Why? Because they are all 
actual investors—stockholders in 
the American Zine, Lead and 
Smelting Company. 

Mr. Edward Schweikardt. senior 
history teacher at Nyack High 
School. felt’ there “could be no 
sound understanding of the = his- 
tory of our nation without great 
stress on the development of our 
political-economic — philosophies.” 
His students had finished their 
regular studies on Taxation, Money 
and Banking. Business Organiza- 
tion. and National Income. They 
had done quite well but there was 
an obvious vagueness in_ their 
thinking. and Mr. Schweikardt 
knew something was missing. 

By inference and suggestion, as 
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is sometimes necessary with teen- 
agers. Mr. Schweikardt got several 
of his students to suggest that the 
class purchase stock of a company 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. It was here that American 
Zine entered the classroom. The 
students selected five student-brok- 
ers who were given the responsi- 
bility of collecting the fund, twen- 
ty-five cents from each student. 
They raised a total of $21.75. Next. 
the brokers cast around for a 
sound investment. The idea was to 
find a stock with no local indus- 
trial connection nor one with a 
static price performance. They 
were seeking a holding that would 
create day-to-day interest on a 
huge wall chart they had made. 

Each student-broker prepared a 
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Howard I. Young was born in the little mining 
town of Stotts City, Missouri, and has been 
identified with the mining industry ever since. 

Upon completion of his studies at Springfield 
(Mo.) Business College in 1906, he began his 
business career as a bookkeeper, joining the 
company he now heads in that capacity two years 
later. He was elected Vice-President in Charge 
of Operations in 1928, and has been President 

‘ and General Manager of American Zinc, Lead 
and Smelting since 1930. He is also president of nine subsidiaries. 

Mr. Young is a director of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, General American Life Insurance Co., 
Mercantile Trust Co. and Washington University (St. Louis). He is 
also a trustee of Lindenwood College, and is on the boards of several 
mining and trade associations. Mr. Young served several govern- 
mental agencies during World War II, and is a consultant to the 








Defense Materials Procurement Agency at the present time. 





case for the stock he selected and a 
vote was taken. American Zinc re- 
ceived the most votes. although 
most of the students had never be- 
fore heard of the company. 

One share was purchased at 
$18.50 through a prominent Stock 
Exchange member firm. The stu- 
dents were surprised that such a 
large brokerage house would give 
attention to one share. and when 
the notice of purchase arrived it 
Was immediately placed on the 
board for all to see. Next arrived 
the one share of stock in American 
Zinc, Lead and Smelting Company. 
It. too. was placed on the board 
and when the word spread. stu- 
dents and teachers from other class- 
rooms came to see it. For the ma- 
jority of students. it was their first 
look at an actual stock certificate. 

Things began to happen imme- 
diately: The financial page of the 
New York Times rivaled the sports 
page for popularity. Students 
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could be heard discussing “today’s 
market” in the halls lunch- 
They asked questions— 
“What made it go up? What made 
it go down?” They began to read 
about the impact of political state- 


and 
room. 


ments and other news events on the 
stock market. Above all, they 
showed a pride of ownership. They 
were part owners of a big com- 
pany. They were part of the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise. 
Then came a big day when the 
dividend check arrived. It. too. was 
posted on the board. It was drawn 
on the Bankers Trust Co. for the 
sum total of 25 Twenty- 
five cents is not much. but a new 
lesson learned — dividend, 
price, yield. Their yield was 5.4 
per cent. There were many lessons 
American Zine’s fi- 
nancial statement arrived and was 
carefully studied. Students learned 
about net. gross. and government 
taxes. They wanted to know every- 


cents. 


Was 


yet to come. 
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Mr. Young greets student inves- 
tors Gregory Bradshaw (left) and 
Nicholas Golosov. 


thing about American Zine for, 
after all. it was “their” company. 

Our vice-president in New York 
City heard about the project and 
informed me. Naturally. we be- 
came intensely interested and 
asked Mr. Schweikardt to prepare 
a factual statement which we could 
print in pamphlet form to send to 
our stockholders and employees 
with the 1955 Annual Report. Mr. 
G. Keith Funston, President, New 
York Stock Exchange, members of 
his staff, and Mr. Sydney Brad- 
shaw, a member of the Stock Ex- 
change. were very enthusiastic 
about the Nyack project. and. as 
a result of their interest, 35.000 
copies of the pamphlet were printed. 

Mr. kK. R. MacCalman, Superin- 
tendent of Nyack Public Schools. 
invited me to report to our youth- 
ful stockholders in May imme- 
diately following the annual meet- 
ing of American Zinc in Portland. 
Maine. This was a most stimu- 
lating and interesting meeting, as 
the student-stockholders body rep- 
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resented the largest stockholders’ 
meeting held in the history of the 
company. After giving a review of 
American Zinc’s current favorable 
earnings picture, | discussed the 
location of its various mining and 
refining operations, including the 
various products turned out. 

Mr. Schweikardt gave the class 
an opportunity to ask questions 
from the floor. The students had 
copies of our annual report. and 
questions ranged from labor con- 
ditions, use of surplus earnings to 
future prices of zine and other very 
intelligent questions — all from 
young people who knew what they 
were talking about. 

I suggested to Mr. MacCalman 
that I would be delighted to take 
two student representatives to visit 
our mining operations at Mascot, 
Tenn., and our smelting and refin- 
ing operations in Illinois. 

Those chosen were Nikolas Go- 
losov and Gregory Bradshaw. 





On the Stock Exchange Floor—left 
to right—Edward Schweikardt, Ny- 
ack, N. Y., High School teacher: 
Joseph Klee, Specialist in American 
Zine stock; Nicholas Golosov. 
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The first day of their stay in 
Tennessee they were given an op- 
portunity to visit the hydro-electric 
and steam generating plants of 
TVA—the largest steam generat- 
ing plant now operating in the 
Free World, producing 1,750,000 
horsepower and using 14,000 tons 
of coal daily. They also visited the 
exhibit halls and other buildings at 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee. The second 
day they saw the Zinc Company’s 
operations. 


Visit Old Mine 


They then visited the workings 
of a mine in operation for some 42 
years. At the surface plant they 
saw ore being crushed and treated 
to separate the rock and zinc con- 
tent: also, all of our other surface 
facilities, the school and the camp. 
The company-operated farm was 
next. The third day they spent vis- 
iting our zine oxide plant at Hills- 
boro, Illinois, where we produce 
various grades of zine oxide and 
where we have a secondary plant 
producing slab zine from zinc die- 
cast scrap. At Fairmont City, II- 
linois, they saw plant units produc- 
ing sulphuric acid. sinter. cad- 
mium, zine carbonate. germanium: 
and inspected the Monsanto, II- 
linois. plant which produces elec- 
trolytic zine and specialty metal. 

The boys were much interested 
in every phase of our operations 
and I believe, after spending 3!» 
days at our mines and plants. had 
avery much better idea not only of 
our business, but of American 
business in general. 
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1 thoroughly enjoyed my trip 
around the properties with these 
young men and Mrs. Young and I 
were delighted to have them as 
guests in our home in St. Louis. 

Through the cooperation of Mr. 
Sydney Bradshaw and his friends, 
the students were given a trip to 
the Stock Exchange and the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank. 

The Nyack project attracted na- 
tional attention. An article ap- 
peared in Business Week; under 
Fact and Comment in the May 1] 
issue of Forbes Magazine; the New 
York Times carried a feature ar- 
ticle; the financial editor of the St. 
Louis Globe Democrat wrote a 
very interesting editorial; and edi- 
torials appeared in other papers in- 
cluding the Paris edition of the 
Herald Tribune. Dave Garroway’s 
television show had Mr. Schwei- 
kardt and three of the students on 
a morning program. 


Improved Teaching 


The outcome of the project will. 
we hope, start high schools think- 
ing about ways to teach economics 
more effectively. 

American Zine is happy and for- 
tunate to have cooperated in this in- 
vestment and I’m sure that no one 
had any idea of the extent of the 
interest that would be generated. 

Certainly, there can be no doubt 
that teaching American youngsters 
the sound principles of our own 
free enterprise system in a prac- 
tical, do-it-yourself way is the best 
possible antidote to the fallacies of 
ambition-suppressing “isms.” 








COMMON DIVIDEND 


PAYMENTS 





REACH 
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NEW RECORD LEVELS 


>, WNERsS of common stocks listed 
.. the New York Stock Ex- 
change received almost $4 billion 
in eash dividends during the first 
six months of the current year. 

The actual total of $3.970.238.- 
760 
299.203.190 paid on the same equi- 


which compared with $3.- 


ties in the corresponding period of 
last vear—represented: 

e A new record for the first half 
of any year. 

e A sharp rise of 20.3 per cent 
over the total for the first 
six months of 1955. 

e The fourteenth consecutive 
time in which cash common 
dividend payments reached 
a record high for the first 
half-year. 

87.7 Per Cent 
\t mid-year there were 1,080 
common stock issues listed on the 
“Big Board.” Of these. 947, or 87.7 
per cent. had paid one or more 
cash dividends during the six 
months then ended. 
Over 55 per cent of the common 
dividend-payers—527. to be exact 
disbursed a larger amount of 
cash in the first six months than 


they did in the same period of last 
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year. Pay ments of the same amount 
in both half-year periods were 
made by 376 issues: while 44 paid 
less in 1956. In the table on the 
next page. the heading “less” in- 
cludes 28 stocks which 
paid no cash dividends in the first 
six months of the current year but 
which did pay in the same 1955 
months. 


common 


All Except One 


\s the table shows, 26 of the 27 
industrial groups into which listed 
common stocks are divided boosted 
their dividend payments in the first 
half The single exception was 
shipbuilding & operating issues, 
down 15.4 per cent. 

Proportionately, the largest gains 
were 57.1 per cent by mining in- 
dustry common stocks, 39.3 per 
cent by automotive and 39.1 per 
cent by steel & iron issues. How- 
chemical, finan- 
cial, paper & publishing. rubber. 
textiles 
tered increases of 20 per cent or 


ever. six others 


and tobaccos—all regis- 
more. Only one of the 26 increases 
by groups amounted to less than 
7 per cent. 

Dollarwise. the largest sums dis- 
bursed were $709,963.360 by pub- 
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lic utilities—which top all groups 
in the number of issues listed 
$593.717,130 by petroleum & 
natural gas stocks and $450,638.- 
050 by chemicals. For these three 
classifications combined, cash divi- 
dend payments amounted to $1.,- 
754,318,540, or more than 44 per 
cent of the half-year total. 

The smallest amounts of divi- 
dends by any group were $8,716,- 
600 by real estate, $11,104,890 by 
shipbuilding & operating and $11,- 
939,600 by leather & leather prod- 


ucts. Total disbursements by these 
three — $31.761,090 
less than | per cent of all pay- 


represented 


ments during the period. 

Two groups of listed common 
stocks had perfect records in the 
first half of 1950: All 15 tobacco 
stock and all 9 rubber issues paid 
cash dividends. 

The largest numbers of non-divi- 
dend-payers listed on the Exchange 
were 13 automotive common stocks 
and 12 railroad & railroad equip- 
ment issues. 





CASH DIVIDENDS ON N.Y.S.E. LISTED COMMON STOCKS 
First 6 Months 1956 vs. First 6 Months 1955 


Number Paying 





First 

Listed Half 

$/30/56 1956 
a ee x 29 27 
ere 24 22 
Automotive ne 65 52 
Building Trade ......... ‘ 32 30 
en 86 78 
Electrical Equipment ..... 25 21 
Farm Machinery .......... 6 4 
ea eins 36 32 
Food Prod. & Beverage... 72 64 
Leather & Leather Prod. ... 9 7 
Mach. & Metals ..... ales 106 99 
ites ecinria bie bro 4h 40 30 
Office Equipment .... “a 9 8 
Paper & Publishing ....... 4) 37 
Petrol. & Nat. Gas ..... sis 50 41 
Railroad & R.R. Equipment. . 80 68 
WINE Sona oo eicarnn ees 9 8 
Retail Trade oo ucsccceene 68 62 
UNI a ota oe as a sis wreraieiiuns 9 9 
Shipbuilding & Operating. . 9 7 
eee GU ois s Sects xe 39 35 
Textile diesen ceases 43 34 
Tobacco sraliareciuateresa ae eed 15 15 
NERS heh ah tegen g 6 109 106 
Miscellaneous Businesses .. 26 21 
U. S. Co.'s Oper. Abroad. 23 15 
Foreign Stocks ........... __20 5 
1080 947 
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Estimated 
Total Payments 





First 6 Months Per Cent 

More Same _ Less_ of 1956 Change 
14 9 4 $ 61,753,270 + 14.8 
8 13 2 39,528,830 + 7.8 
30 18 7 371,403,290 +39.3 
17 11 2 49,569,940 +16.2 
51 25 6 450,638,050 +25.9 
8 10 4 133,740,650 +18.8 
3 7 -- 29,175,350 +H 
17 13 4 87,362,650 +29.7 
31 33 2 127,579,670 + 9.7 
3 4 ~- 11,939,600 + 69 
52 38 9 149,970,760 + 18.6 
20 9 1 152,992,970 + 57.1 
7 1 1 19,802,480 +18.2 
19 18 _— 87,103,280 +20.0 
26 13 - 593,717,130 +132 
28 37 4 211,529,370 + 16.5 
4 3 1 8,716,600 +12.0 
31 28 4 180,902,710 + 7:38 
8 1 —_— 39,575,780 + 20.7 

1 5 3 11,104,890 —154 
29 5 2 217,808,830 +39.1 
17 14 3 42,014,280 +33.9 
8 8 _ 55,510,520 + 20.1 
69 37 1 709,963,360 +12.8 
13 7 4 28,436,840 +10.4 
6 8 3 31,620,500 + 9.5 
7 8 —- 66,777,160 +14.1 





$3,970,238,760 + 20.3 
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SAVINGS BANKS & 
DIVIDEND INCOME 


a confronting a big in- 
stitutional investor don’t dif- 


fer very much—except that the 
money involved generally is far 


from those which an in- 
dividual investor must reach: 
What stocks should be bought? 
Which should be sold? Should 
holdings of some issues be in- 


greater 


creased ? 

Consequently, readers of THE 
EXCHANGE may find it interesting to 
compare their own investment con- 
victions and decisions with the ac- 
tual commitments of a large in- 
stitutional this case 
one which acknowledges that its 
principal objective is dividend in- 
come, 

This particular institutional in- 
vestor—the fund through which 66 
New York State mutual savings 
banks invest jointly 


investor—in 


had net as- 
sets with a total market value of 
$24,985,529 at mid-year. Nearly 
Y6 per cent of the market value— 
which topped original 
$5.977,102 — was represented by 
blocks of 72 common stocks. 70 
of them listed on the Stock Ex- 
change. 

During the 12 months ended 
June 30. 1956. this fund added to 
its portfolio four blocks of com- 
mon stock not owned a year earlier. 
They were: 8.500 shares of Amer- 
ican Optical. 6,000 shares of Union 


cost by 
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Oil of California, 4,000 shares of 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
and 1.300 shares of International 
Paper. 





Disposed of completely were 
investments in three common 
stocks—3.000 shares of Great 


Northern Railway, 2,500 shares of 
Standard Oil of California and 
2,200 shares of The Borden Com- 
pany. In addition, holdings of 
U.S. Steel were reduced by 1,800 
shares to 6,000, Union Carbide by 
1,000 shares to 2,000 and Bethle- 
hem Steel 500 shares to 2,000. 
The fund’s holdings in a num- 
ber of stocks were in- 
creased in the year ended June 30. 
and. of course. stock splits and 
stock dividends boosted holdings 


common 


of several issues. 

As might be expected—in view 
of the fact that the chief invest- 
ment objective is dividend income 
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the portfolio contained more 
public utility stocks—15—than any 
The utility 
issues—American Gas & Electric, 
Baltimore Gas & Electric, Cincin- 
nati Gas & Electric, Common- 
wealth Edison. Consolidated Edison 
of New York, Gulf States Utili- 
ties. Idaho Power. Kansas City 
Power & Light, Louisville Gas & 
Electric. Northern States Power, 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric, Phila- 
delphia Electric. Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison. Virginia Electric & 


other classification. 


Power and Wisconsin Electric 
Power—accounted for 16.21 per 
cent of the market value of the 
portfolio. 

Other groups included 9 petro- 
leum issues, representing 14.14 per 
cent of market value; 6 chemi- 
cals, 8.47 per cent; and 4 drugs, 
8.34 per cent. 

The 25 most valuable blocks of 
common stocks owned jointly by 
the 66 New York State mutual sav- 
ings banks at mid-year appear in 
the table below. 





25 MOST VALUABLE BLOCKS OF LISTED COMMON STOCKS OWNED 


JOINTLY BY 66 NEW YORK STATE MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS 6-30-56 


Shares Common Stock 


3,400 Aluminum Company of America 
12,225 American Gas & Electric. . 
6,000 Climax Molybdenum ... 
11,600 Commercial Credit 
10,150 Commonwealth Edison 


4,000 Continental Oil 
2,200 E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
6,100 Eastman Kodak 
7,500 Firestone Tire & Rubber. . 
9,500 General American Transportation 


8,500 General Foods 
10,590 General Motors 
5,800 B. F. Goodrich 
9,000 Hercules Powder 
4,000 Kennecott Copper 


9,500 McKesson & Robbins 
17,500 Merck & Co 
9,500 National Dairy Products 
11,000 National - Tea 
4,500 Phillips Petroleum 


8,400 Pillsbury Mills 
7,625 Socony Mobil Oil 
7,000 Sterling Drug 
6,000 Union Oil of California 
8,000 United Carbon 
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Market 
Value 
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RANCO 


COMMON STOCK 
JOINS BIG BOARD 
LIST 








1,000,000 


— whose 
shares of $5-par value com- 


mon stock (Ticker symbol: RNI) 


were listed on the Stock Exchange 


INc., 


last month, is a prominent pro- 
ducer of temperature and pressure 
controls for household refrigera- 
tors, automobile heaters and 
conditioners. 


air 


Founded 33 years ago in Ohio, 
the company originally manufac- 
tured automatic breakers 
used mainly in streetcars and in 
coal mines. In 1929, however. 
Ranco developed a new type of 
thermostatic control for household 
refrigerators, and soon became the 


circuit 


country’s largest manufacturer of 
this equipment. Exactly 10 years 
later. in 1939, Ranco started pro- 
ducing a new thermostatic control 
valve for automobile heaters. 

The growing use of auto heaters 
and air conditioners in the post- 
war decade has brought rapid ex- 
pansion. From net sales of only 
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$5,402,000 in the fiscal year ended 
September 30, 1946, the company’s 
business soared to a net sales figure 
of $23,048,000 in the fiscal year 
ended last September 30. 

Ranco manufactures control 
equipment at three plants in Co- 
lumbus. Ohio, and at plants in 
Plain City and Delaware, Ohio. 

Refrigeration controls account 
for over one-third of the total busi- 
ness, auto heater controls for slight 
ly less than one-third, and air-con- 
ditioning controls for around 15 
per cent. 

The remainder consists of spe- 
cialty controls for such products as 
electric motors and home clothes 
dryers. 

One of Ranco’s newest products 
is a magnetic reversing valve which 
reverses the flow of refrigerant in 
an air-conditioner to convert it into 
a heating appliance. 

Earnings Rise 

Ranco’s earnings have kept pace 
with rising sales. 

Net income in the fiscal year 
ended September 30, 1955, reached 
a record high at $2,346,000, which 
was equal to $2.35 a share. 

For the months ended 
April 30, 1956, net sales rose to 
$16.367.000 and net income to 
$1.641.000 from $13,939,000 and 
$1.491.000. the 
same period a year earlier. 

Since Ranco stock was first sold 
to the public late last year, the 
companys 3.400 common. share- 


seven 


respectively, in 


owners have received three quar- 
terly dividends of 30 cents each 
the most recent one on June 15. 
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osT readers of THE EXCHANGE 
M are probably well aware of 
the fact that the financial term 
“odd lot” refers to an amount of 
stock less than the established unit. 
which is called a “round lot.” 

Perhaps the functions of the odd 
lot dealer are less well understood. 
however. so they are defined be- 
low : 

An odd lot dealer is a member 
firm of the Stock Exchange which 
specializes in buying and selling 
odd lots of stock—1 to 9 shares of 
inactive issues traded in 10-share 
units; 1 to 99 shares of 100-share 
units. 


Act for Brokers 


The odd lot dealer’s customers 
are always commission brokers act- 
ing on behalf of the public. Odd 
lot dealers stand ready to buy or 
sell—for their own accounts—odd 
lots in any stock at any time. 

There are at least four represen- 
tatives of odd lot dealers at each 
of the 18 trading posts on the floor 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 

The odd lot market is geared to 
the auction market. On an odd lot 
market order. the odd lot dealer's 
price is based on the first round lot 
transaction which occurs on the 
trading floor following receipt at 
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the trading post of the odd lot 
order. 

The usual differential between 
the odd lot price and the round lot 
price is 121% cents a share for 
stock selling below $40; 25 cents 
a share for stock selling at $40 or 
higher. 

Example Cited 

For example: 

You decide to buy 20 shares of 
ABC common at the market. Your 
order is transmitted by your broker 
to the representative of an odd lot 
dealer at the post where ABC is 
traded. A few minutes later there 
is a 100-share transaction in ABC 
at S10 a share. 

The odd lot price at which your 
purchase order is immediately 
filled by the odd lot dealer is 
310.125 a share. 

If you had sold 20 shares of 
ABC, you would have received 


$9.875 a share. 








CHANGES IN PRICES OF LISTED COMMON STOCKS 
DISTRIBUTION OF 1075 NYSE ISSUES BY PERCENTAGE PRICE CHANGE 
IN MONTH ENDED JULY 13, 1956 


NUMBER PERCENTAGE 
OF ISSUES PRICE CHANGE 


10 % & OVER 
8 TO 10 % 
°lo 

°fo 

°lo 


LESS THAN 

















DOWN LESS THAN 2 


2704 


4 TO 


6 TO °fo 


8 TO 10 %o 


10 %o & OVER 





DOW - JONES STANDARD & POOR'S 
65-STOCK AVERAGE 90-STOCK INDEX 


174.15 JUNE 15 368.2 
180.77 JULY 13 386.9 
+3.8% CHANGE +5.1% 








